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to worry the ear of President McKinley; and we are still in ignorance, 
that can be relieved only by the uncovering of the German archive, as 
to what was the real intent of Admiral von Diedrichs. But there is 
some reason to believe that Dewey's assurance, fortified by the open 
cordiality of Captain Chichester, nipped in the beginning a none-too- 
diplomatic German intrigue in the Philippines, with which Prince Henry 
of Prussia had clearly not been implicated a few months earlier. 

The book is entitled to a specially careful re-reading, in the light of 
present events. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

Life and times of Booker T. Washington. By B. F. Riley, D.D., LL.D. 
Introduction by Edgar Y. Mullins, D.D., LL.D., president of South- 
ern Baptist theological seminary. (New York, Chicago, and To- 
ronto : Fleming H. Revell company, 1916. 301 p. $1.50 net) 
This volume sets forth the life work of Booker T. Washington in a 
clear and concise form. The reader of its pages will be led to under- 
stand the nature of the great task which Washington accomplished, the 
difficulties which he encountered, and the elements of character in the 
man which enabled him to rise through obstacles and adversities to the 
wonderful success which he attained. The pages of the book reflect to a 
degree, both in the introduction and in the body of the volume, a spirit 
of patronage and condescension, which may be entirely unconscious on 
the part of the writers. For the most part, however, honor is given 
where honor is due, and the volume shows much sympathy and appre- 
ciation of the problems, character, and achievement of the negro race, 
and of its possibilities as exemplified in Washington's career. 

One does not find in the volume, as a matter of course, the vital inter- 
est imparted in Mr. Washington's autobiography, in his Up from. 
slavery. No one should expect any biography to be so readable as a 
great man's own story of his life. The early chapters of Mr. Riley's 
volume give a valuable and somewhat philosophical discussion of the 
condition of the negro in the south in the decades immediately follow- 
ing the civil war — his poverty, his ignorance, his seemingly hopeless 
condition of friendlessness and debt. Young Washington represented 
what was quite common among his people, a condition of dire poverty 
and hardship. But under these hard conditions he showed a marvelous 
thirst for knowledge, an aspiration and ambition, and a persistency and 
perseverance in finding ways and means to satisfy his desires. Mr. 
Riley tells the story of Washington's pathway through tribulation to 
victory. Washington's early years in slavery, the devotion of his igno- 
rant mother, his hardships in the West Virginia mines, his first gleams 
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of knowledge and of the outside world, his hard journey to Hampton, 
the redeeming providence that came to him in the guidance and char- 
acter of General Armstrong; his early life as a teacher in his old home 
town of Maiden; his campaigning in West Virginia for the location of 
the capital at Charleston ; the year of his seminary life in Washington, 
D.C ; his recall to speak and to teach at Hampton ; his assignment to 
Tuskeegee and his beginning there "with nothing" at the age of twenty- 
four (1881) against what seemed insuperable odds; how he met the 
"race problem" and his other difficulties; his growing success and his 
rise to national and world-wide fame, all these salient aspects of Mr. 
Washington 's life are succinctly and forcibly related. The author meets 
the negro problem in a progressive spirit, openly combating the reaction- 
ary spirit that is still inclined to regard education as a bane to the negro 
race. "Nobody," says Mr. Riley, "ever saw a negro 'spoiled' by real 
mental development and genuine culture." The author candidly recog- 
nizes the lofty spirit and the great benefit brought to the south by a 
class of people who were met with cruel and unchristian ostracism in 
the south a generation ago, namely, the missionaries who came from 
the north to educate the negro after the civil war. But for them the 
work of Washington and Tuskeegee could not have existed. The liberal 
men of the south, like Mr. Riley, now recognize the obligation. The 
author boldly and honestly expresses his conviction that the line defin- 
ing the right of suffrage should not be one of race or color, but of char- 
acter. He clearly recognizes the wrongs done to the blacks in the south 
and speaks out manfully against them. But he believes with good 
reason that if Washington had made it his main purpose to speak and 
fight against these wrongs his work would have failed. Though Wash- 
ington did not "cry aloud and spare not" against these wrongs to his 
race, he nowhere and at no time endorsed them. 

The organizing, statesmanlike capacity of the great educator is recog- 
nised, as are also the wide influences he wielded in public speech, and the 
astuteness with which he met and did so much to overcome white preju- 
dice against his people. The author makes an unnecessary apology for 
the luncheon episode with President Roosevelt which is called a "trifling 
incident" unworthy of so much ado. So it was, but it hardly seems 
necessary to make it appear that President Roosevelt did not intend to 
invite Mr. Washington for luncheon, but merely asked him to return to 
the president's office at the noon hour to talk over a matter of business, 
"and while the conversation was in progress the president's luncheon 
was brought to his office on a large waiter. Remarking that there was 
sufficient for both, Mr. Roosevelt offered to share with his caller, who 
could not have declined and be polite. While they went through the 
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business they ate the limited luncheon, after which Mr. Washington 
left." 

Mr. Riley's book is a valuable study of a great subject. It is read- 
able, suggestive, encouraging, productive of serious thought and purpose 
in meeting a serious problem. Like the faith and devotion of Washing- 
ton himself this story of his wonderful life brings bright rays of hope 
into a social condition which, before the work of Washington and of the 
white men north and south who have sympathized with him and helped 
him, seemed hopelessly dark. 

James A. Woodburn 

Beginnings of Yale (1701-1726). By Edwin Oviatt. (New Haven: 
Yale university press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford univer- 
sity press, 1916. 456 p. $3.50 net) 

Mr. Oviatt has certainly succeeded in giving us "something at least 
of that new realization of how Yale's beginnings came about which the 
author came to have in writing them." Using for the most part Mr. 
Dexter 's Documentary history, he has supplemented this with research 
of his own and filled in the gaps with frank but plausible conjecture. 
An eye for local color and a keen sense of the humorous have made his 
narrative truly "easy-going pages." 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of this story is the persistence 
of the idea that there should be a church college in New Haven. Con- 
ceived by John Davenport as an integral part of his church-state ex- 
periment, this idea gradually became dormant as the experiment failed 
and New Haven was merged into Connecticut. But as the result of "a 
general situation, largely theological, that had been forming during the 
years after 1692," the ministers of the coast towns, apparently led by 
James Pierpont, of New Haven, bestirred themselves, probably "some- 
where between the years 1697 and 1700." The "Collegiate school" and 
Yale college, its successor, resulted. Saybrook was the new institution 's 
official site, but it actually began (with one student) at Clinton and for 
some years thereafter led a tri-partite existence. And not until the 
supporters of Hartford's claims had lost a gubernatorial campaign and 
the popular Elisha Williams had disbanded his Wethersfield branch was 
the ancient desire of New Haven, backed by a solid donation, gratified. 
But there was rarely any uncertainty as to the policy of the school. The 
ministers who founded it became its first and self-perpetuating trustees. 
And though they sought and obtained aid both from the colony and 
from individuals of other faiths, notably Elihu Yale and Bishop Berke- 
ley, it remained throughout this period a Congregational church school. 

One gets the impression, too, that Yale's founders were rather aristo- 



